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EXHIBITION OF THE GUELPH TREASURE 


THE GUELPH CROSS, OF GOLD WITH CLOISONNE 
ENAMEL, FILIGREE AND PRECIOUS STONES. MILAN, 
MIDDLE OF IITH CENTURY 


F intense Christian interest and sig- 
nificance are the devotional objects 
in the collection known as “The 

Guelph Treasure.” These ecclesiastical 
relics of the House of Brunswick-Liineburg 
include work of the Mediaeval period from 
its earliest years until its close, and Gothic 
examples of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Under the patronage of The 
Antiquarian Society and The Renaissance 
Society of the University of Chicago, the 
“treasure” will be shown in gallery M6 
from March 31 to April 20. 

The Guelphs were a family of Germany 
who rose to great power in the twelfth 
century, and who held vast possessions in 
Italy and through intermarriage founded 
the House of Brunswick and Hanover. For 
centuries preserved by the Ducal family 
of Brunswick as descendants of the Guelphs 
who gathered its larger part, the treasure 
once belonged to the Basilica and later to 


the Cathedral of Brunswick, and mor! 
recently was owned by the Duke of Cum- 

berland. It is this impeccable ancestry 

coupled with the extraordinary antiquity 
that compels public interest. Not the 

value and costliness of the material used 

in their making, but the historical in- 

portance combined with their ecclesiastical 

dedication have established a value greater 

than barter and exchange. 

The earliest pieces were the custody of 
the old Basilica of St. Blasius at Brunswick 
which was dedicated about 1030-37 by 
Gertrude, wife of Count Bruno Liudolf.” 
The altar vessels and offertories, when not 
in use in the church, were kept in the strong 
cupboard of the Sacristy, and only shown’ 
on very special occasions, particularly for” 
the celebration of Saint Blasius day. 

In 1173 Henry the Lion, the most power 
ful Duke of Guelph lineage, caused the old] 
Basilica to be torn down and replaced with) 
a cathedral, which his sons completed 
after his death. Herein was accumulated! 
and cherished the treasures, church vessels! 
fashioned of copper and bronze and _ bras 
embellished with enamels and rudely cut 
jewels and even objects of gold and silver. 

Among the numerous reliquaries of the 
Saints in the collection are eleven port} 
able altars peculiar to the early Middk 
Ages. In the Mediaeval church and later” 
on during the Crusades, these movabk) 
altars were very popular, as they could bt 
used for the celebration of the mass in al) 
places. Those made during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were often 0) 
elaborate richness, and they frequently) 
enclosed in their framework precious relics” 
They usually consisted of a small slab o7 
tablet of marble porphyry, jasper or agat! 
set in a wooden frame which was coveret” 
with plates of copper, gilt and sometime) 
set with ivory stones and enamel. The 
coffer shape was also employed, this form) 
being a particular favorite in Germany. | 

So rare it is to find a trace of the Med 
aeval workers’ identity, that the portabk 
altar, of chest-like form, with its inscrip’ 
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ME/FECIT+” becomes a document 
as well as the choicest of the twelfth 
century examples. The words in the 
inventory of 1482, “this costly, parti- 
cularly beautiful and handsome” shrine, 
well express the richness of form and 
fashioning at the hands of Master 
Eilbertus. Of architectural form, oak 
wood, copper, gilded and bronze metals 
and champlevé and cloisonné enameling 
are combined, and decorated with 
figures of Virtues, the Apostles, Mary 
and the Child, and Christ seated upon 
the rainbow, His right hand raised. 

In dedicating St. Blasius church Ger- 
trude, the wife of Count Liudolf, or- 
dered a small gold portable altar of 
oak-heart with a slab of porphyry, pre- 
cious jewels, pearls and enamel. The 
rectangular shape has wide beveled 
plinths at top and base which are set 
with colored stones. The front is of 
seven round arches supported on col- 
umns of gold enamel in geometric 
patterning. Figures of embossed gold 
fill these niches. 

Of the tablet-shaped portable altars, 
the one dedicated to Saint Demetrius is 
possibly the most elaborate example. The 
center tablet is of embossed gold enriched 
with enamel, seed pearls and rubies and 
portrays the Saint on horseback against a 
background of allover scrolls terminating 
in flower forms. Its Byzantine provenance 
is emphasized by the patterning of its 
frame work which is also of soft gold. The 
metal covers the entire top of the tablet 
which like most twelfth century relic 
holders is made of wood. 

The tablet form is also used as a primi- 
tive devotional book with sacred mysteries 
in relief. These tablets had folding leaves 
of metal, ivory, or wood and were used for 
various purposes. One of diptych form 
has a top cover of carved ivory with scenes 
from the marriage at Cana, set in silver- 
gilt jewelled borders. At the top of the 
frame is an onyx portrait cameo of the 
third century. The lower cover, while not 


SILVER ENGRAVED BACK COVER OF THE PLENAR 


OF DUKE OTTO THE MILD 


so rich, is even more interesting as it is a 
direct expression of engraving in the 
eleventh century. The pictorial shows the 
patron Saints of Saint Blasius Cathedral. 

Subtle variety in the form of that 
universal emblem, the Cross, is certainly 
embodied in the collection but space pre- 
vents even a sketch of these rich objects. 
One of them however, has been chosen by 
The Antiquarian Society as a gift to the 
Art Institute collections. It is a silver 
cross on a copper standard, the work of a 
Brunswick artist of 1325.1 

The reliquaries are of numerous forms, 
the arm shaped to fit the relic, the mon- 
strance in tower form, the pyxis on the 
raised foot, the ciborium and the chest or 
coffer. All of these display the most skilled 
workmanship possible in the early history 
of church and state. Besste BENNETT 


'A detailed account will appear in a future Bulletin. 
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FIG. I. MONJU ON A LION, FORMERLY AT TOJI, 

A BUDDHIST TEMPLE NEAR KYOTO, NOW IN THE 

COLLECTION OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
BOSTON 


TWO JAPANESE 
BUDDHIST PAINTINGS 


WO Japanese Buddhist paintings of 

more than usual interest were ac- 

quired by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago some months ago, and after remount- 
ing have been placed on exhibition in 
Gallery H4. These pictures were both in 
the famous collection of Baron Kawasaki 
which came up at auction last year in the 
most important sale in Japan. Japanese 
paintings of merit very rarely leave the 


country on account of the keen connois 
seurship and patriotic interest of th 
Japanese collectors, so the Institute is ver 
fortunate in having been able to secur 
two paintings, which, though essentially 
Buddhist in character, have neverthelew 
an appeal to Occidentals, and are bette 
than usual in quality. 

The earlier, the gift of the Orientals, 
a Monju (Manjusri) seated on a liop 
(Fig. 2) which is his characteristic repre 
sentation. The painting undoubtedly date 
from the Kamakura period (1186-1335 
and was attributed in the great Kawasak 
Catalog, published in 1916, to Takum 
Shiga, but a comparison of the spirit of 
the figure and its brushwork with subject 
attributed more confidently to that artis 
(cf. Selected Relics of Japanese Art. § 
Tajima (Editor). Kydto, Nippon. Bukky@ 
Shimbi Kyokwai, 1899, II, 178-79) im 
dicate the attribution is unfounded. 4) 
number of Buddhist panels of the Kame 
kura period, several of the same subject 
still exist in good condition, and there & 
no reason to doubt its assignment to tha 
period. 

An hieratic art existed for centuries @ 
the monasteries of China and Japan, 2 
was the case in Europe in the Greek ani 
Roman churches, but ecclesiastical art wa 
possibly still more highly formularized # 
the Orient as is proved by the survival & 
many compositions and patterns wit 
color notes such as that here reproduce! 
(Fig. 1) from the collection of the Museur 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusett 
which was formerly at Toji, a Buddhis 
temple near Kyoto. It is only a painter 
real ability who can follow a formula ané 
give more than a dull transcription. 

Our panel rather crowds the figures, it 
dicating that in various remountings wor 
or damaged edges have been trimme 
away, but the main figure as it stands « 
imposing if not majestic. The lion, as é 
most Buddhist ecclesiastical animals an 
deities, stands on lotus pedestals. He 
snarl, though not actually menacing, | 
decorative, but his body and legs ar 
rather tamely done. Monju, seated abo\ 
on a large lotus pedestal amid concentr! 
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FIG. 2. MONJU ON A LION, KAMAKURA PERIOD, 


GIFT OF THE ORIENTALS 


haloes, is a typical figure after a much 
practiced formula, but his proportions are 
excellent and the brushwork is very deli- 
cate and sure. In his right hand he holds 
erect a flaming sword with double vajra- 
handle, and in his left a lotus blossom with 
a double vajra standing vertically upon it. 
The halo about his head and the elaborate 
inner one about his body both have flaming 
edges. The draperies and ornaments are 
arranged after perfectly definite ecclesias- 
tical custom, and can be nearly duplicated 
in other paintings of the same period and 
subject. 


NAWA-MONJU, ATTRIBUTED TO HSUEH- 
CHIEN, COLLECTION OF MARQUIS ASANO 

The little adoring figure in the lower 
left corner is, however, another matter. 
Here the artist felt no paralyzing formulae, 
and although he did not consider the figure 
of much importance, it is of such charm 
and beauty of presentation that it gives 
us a gauge of the artist’s real ability. 

The Kamakura period succeeded the 
Fujiwara, where the greatest stress was 
laid upon delicacy and minuteness of de- 
tail. The military influences of the Kama- 
kura period gradually swept away the 
lovely, but effeminate ideas of the Fuji- 
wara, substituting a greater directness, 


Eek 
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FIG. 4. NAWA-MONJU, ASHIKAGA PERIOD, 
PURCHASED THROUGH THE NICKERSON FUND 


and eventually a somewhat military sim- 
plicity. This panel stands halfway between 
the two types. The lines are simple and 
firm, rather than vigorous, and there is not 
a multiplicity of detail or pattern, although 
what there is is beautifully done. 
Originally strong in color, considerable 
traces of red, green, blue, yellow and pink 
survive, relieved with gold. It is difficult to 
tell the original color of the background. 


The second painting,' likewise of Monju, 
but in entirely different character (Fig. 3), 
dates from the subsequent dynasty, the N 
Ashikaga (1338-1373). It is called the! t 
Nawa-Monju, or Rope Monju, because his! I 
costume appears to be made of rope sive « 
though actually representing rushes. Here) drawi 
Monju appears in the guise of a priest tion | 
who is undergoing austerities. In his hand) Frenc 


he holds a carved folding tablet in a This’ 
cover, containing Buddhist sutras. It was ditior 
purchased from the Nickerson Fund. porta 


An inscription fills the upper part of the) York 
picture. Part of it is too badly damaged) now « 
to be read, but the date and author of the Galle: 
inscription are clear. It was written in called 
O-ei 22 (1415 a.p.) by Shigaku,” an Bresd 
portant Buddhist priest (1359-1428). It = Thr 
is probable that the date of the painting is|_ precia 
not much earlier than the inscription. : now e 

A few other examples of the Nawa/ 
Monju are known, the earliest, of the same} writte! 
composition, attributed to Hsiieh- chien} and fr 
(Japanese Sekkan) a Chinese painter off of his 


long 


the late Yuan dynasty. It is owned by) well-k: 
Marquis Asano (Fig. 4). It is said that) laire, d 
the original was in the I Wang Shan} wrote; 
monastery in China. The Nawa-Monjuf and \ 
legend appears to have originated in China} pecuni 
during the Sung dynasty, though detail} genera 
of it cannot be learned. It is probably) almost 
another version of a god’s taking on human —? 

lim in 


form to set an example for mortals. 
The simplicity of presentation and the) loving: 
delicacy of the delineation mark thi) ever, | 
painting as of good quality. The expres) served 
sion of the face is excellent and the hand) we ows 
are beautifully drawn though finest 
nately it is difficult to see this in th Hollanc 
reproduction. drawin; 
The painting appears to be a monefl present 
chrome although there may have beet} | France 
slight traces of color. The flesh is done ef drawin, 
opaque pinkish pigment, with the lips 4 artist’s 
more definite red. Both paintings are on silk) quiou 
Cuartes Fasens Ketrey Bresdin 

miserab 


1 49% inches high, 23 inches wide. Bresd 


2 The priest Shigaku was the son of Kuj6 Tsunenori, onl Inférieu 
of the five ranking members of the nobility and was a grea!” of Deni: 
favorite of the shogun Ashikaga Yoshimochi. By him he . : 
was put in charge of various important temples in th Buisson 
vicinity of Ky6to, including ShO Kokuji, Tenrydji and wa | 
Nanzenji. Sat 
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PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BY RODOLPHE BRESDIN 


N 1923, the Art Institute received, 
through the generosity of Walter S. 
Brewster, one of the most comprehen- 

sive collections in existence of prints and 
drawings by Rodolphe Bresdin, a collec- 
tion which once belonged to the notable 
French amateur, Robert de Montesquiou. 
This group, together with subsequent ad- 
ditions by the same donor and with im- 
portant loans from J. B. Neumann of New 
York and N. Eisenléffel of Amsterdam, 
now constitutes the present exhibition in 
Galleries 12 and 13, which may safely be 
called the most complete showing of 
Bresdin’s work yet assembled. 

Through an awakened interest and ap- 
preciation of his graphic work, Bresdin is 
now emerging from the mystery which so 
long surrounded him. Much has been 
written of late about this obscure genius, 
and from many different sources the facts 


') of his life may be fitted together. He was 
' well-known to his contemporaries. Baude- 


th laire, de Banville, Redon and Montesquiou 


rtul 


the 


t 
f 


e 


wrote appreciatively of his art, and Courbet 
and Victor Hugo tried to relieve his 
pecuniary distress. But by the succeeding 
generation of his countrymen he was 


almost entirely forgotten, or remembered 
» mainly as the master of Redon, who held 
‘him in high regard as an artist and in 


loving esteem as a man. In Holland, how- 
ever, his work had been carefully pre- 
served and it is to Dutch collections that 
we owe the conservation of some of his 
finest prints. D. G. Santée Landweer of 
Holland brought to light the Bresdin 


) drawings, many of which hang in the 
) present exhibition. While traveling through 


France he met Bresdin’s son, to whom the 


| drawings had passed upon the death of the 


artist's daughter, Rodolphine. Montes- 
quiou speaks of having seen them after 
Bresdin’s death, carefully cherished in her 
miserable house on the outskirts of Paris. 

Bresdin was born in Monrélais, Loire 
Inférieure, the 12th of August, 1822, the son 
of Denis Bresdin and Geneviéve-Francoise 
Buisson. Redon tells us that his father 
was a tanner and metal polisher, and his 


‘“THE GOOD SAMARITAN” ETCHING BY RODOLPHE 
BRESDIN. THE WALTER S. BREWSTER COLLECTION 


mother of the nobility, and suggests that 
his temperamental peculiarities may be 
accounted for by his mixed origin. He 
attributes his career as an etcher to early 
association with copper in his father’s 
trade, and says that he began by scratch- 
ing designs on the copper vessels left with 
his father for repair. 

A wanderer by nature, he led a sort of 
vagabond existence, always poor and at 
times even enduring the utmost privation. 
We find him first in Paris, then in Toulouse 
in 1848, where Alcide Dusolier tells us of 
his living in a rude hut with only a rabbit 
for companion, and using the simplest 
rudimentary tools for practicing his art. 
In these wretched surroundings an authen- 
tic Rembrandt print was before him for 
inspiration. Here he lived for several 
years. Next he appeared in Marseilles and 
in 1861 he was back in Paris. It was 
during this period in Paris that he made 
the illustrations for the Reoue Fantaisiste. 
Next he turns up in Bordeaux, where he 
met Redon in 1864. Then in 1876 he 
again appeared in Paris after several years 
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of such complete oblivion that he was 
thought to be dead. He had returned 
from a long cherished but unsuccessful 
trip to America. He died in 1885 in Sévres. 
The period in America is one of complete 
mystery still; the six years were spent in 
Canada. He had won a contest for a bank 
note! design and came over to complete 
the work, perhaps hoping to find a com- 
mercial outlet and better remuneration 
where bank note designing was a flourish- 
ing art. No record, however, of his work 
during his stay has yet been found. 
Whether entirely because of an innate 
exotic nature or through unfortunate cir- 
cumstances he lived a strange and remote 
life, his mind occupied with the whimsical, 
the fantastic and the unreal. Little wonder 
that he should contend that “the artist 
should not even glance at Nature, he has 
everything within himself.” In prints and 
drawings ranging in size from a diminutive 
landscape of postage stamp size to the 
dignified proportions of his “Good Samari- 
tan,” he pictures for us a wide range of 
subjects. At times his compositions are 
confused and cluttered, but others are 
grand both in conception and _ scale. 
Though equally minute and meticulous in 
execution, he does not lose the larger vision 
in his painstaking performance of detail. 
He surrounds the figures of Biblical epi- 
sodes with the most unreal settings—of 
tropical forests tangled with exotic plants; 
or beside turbulent rivers and beyond, 
through the mysterious depths of the 
forest, he makes dream cities rise in the 
distance. He pictures fantastic ships under 
full sail, perilously near to rocky shores, 
legions of armed soldiers in mountain 
landscapes, Flemish interiors, cavaliers, 
hermits, whales, demons and phantoms, en- 
chanted houses and fantastic villages, as 
well as things macabre. In “Death and 
the Hunter” and “ The Comedy of Death” 
he gives evidence of morbidity of mind; 
stark trees and caverns, with grotesque 
birds and animals peering from every 
branch and crevice. 
No complete catalogue of Bresdin’s 
graphic work has yet been made. An 
\Maandblad toor Breldende K unsten V1 (1929), opp. 363. 


exhibition of his work at the Autum 
Salon in 1908 included only about thirr 
items and the catalogue by Aglaiis Bow 
venne mentions but sixty-one prints. Sine 
then many more have come to light ani 
the present exhibition includes 118 etch 
ings and lithographs and seventy-fow 
drawings. 

J. B. Neumann of New York who hy 
been diligently at work compiling fact 
concerning this artist, visiting the scene 
of his life and collecting his oeuvre, ha 
recently issued an illustrated check-lis 
for collectors of Bresdin, prefaced by x 
appeal for those interested to come for 
ward with any information they may hav: 
to supplement what he has already ob 
tained. 


Throughout his entire work, both i 
lithography and etching, his technique di 


not change, for he kept always to a fin 
and meticulous rendering of detail. Hi 
lithographs were never done with litho 
graphic crayon but with a pen. His draw. 
ings are mostly in open line with no shaé- 
ing and on thin tracing paper, indicating 
their use as patterns for prints. It is sug 
gested that a great portion of Doré 
design is attributable to Bresdin, and eve 
in a most cursory comparison, the r 


lationship is evident as in passages © 
“Judas Maccabeus pursuing Timotheus) 


and “Samson Destroying the Philistines. 
From the group of drawings from Ho! 
land, a selection of twelve, the gift of Walte 
S. Brewster, is to remain further to aug 
ment the Institute’s collection. With the 
important Redon collection in the Institut 
it is fitting that the fine assemblage o 
Bresdins making up the Brewster gil 

should have found a place beside it. 
Mitprep J. PReNTIss | 


JAPANESE PILLAR PRINTS | 


The next exhibition of Japanese print! 
from the Clarence Buckingham Collectio" 
will be on view in Gallery Hs on Apn 
1. All of the prints shown are hashira-y 
“‘pillar-pictures,” long narrow panels de 
signed to hang on the upright pillar at th 
side of the tokonoma or raised recess 
the main room of a Japanese house. | 
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chart SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 
Bou. W. “The Sacred Flame,” just opened 


Sine at the Goodman Theatre, will 


t an’ close the subscription season for 1929-30. 
etch? The year closes with a highly varied pro- 
y-fou gram, successful from every point of view, 

which included Edwin Justus Mayer’s “The 
0 hal Firebrand,” Philip Barry’s provocative 


fact «Hotel Universe,” Noel Coward’s “Hay 


Fever,’’ Anton Chekhov’s “ The Sea-Gull,” 
» ha Donald Ogden Stewart’s “Rebound,” 
‘k-lis Luigi Pirandello’s “Lazzaro,” and Elmer 
Rice’s ““The Adding Machine,” besides 
> for 


the Maugham play. 
havi “The Sacred Flame,” a story with a 
new view on the supreme sacrifice of 
| motherhood was first produced by Gilbert 
Miller two years ago in New York. It 
will bring Judith Lowry from the Stuart 
Walker Company at Cincinnati to play 
the role of Mrs. Tabret, the mother. 
Though in the same métier of Maugham’s 
usual play—the drawing room and sophis- 
ticated repartee of the wealthy leisure 
class, ‘The Sacred Flame” differs from 
the others—“ The Circle,” “‘The Constant 
Wife” by its great depth of sincerity. It 
lacks the usual pungent humor that dilutes 
moral. In Sacred Flame’ these 
© elements are subordinated to the essential 
pathos and pang of helplessness before a 
‘| great emotional crisis. It reverberates 
through the autobiographical tragedy in 
“Of Human Bondage” and strikes that 
aug" solitary note of philosophy that is lacking 


h the? in “Cakes and Ale.” 
ritut Maurice Tabret has been paralyzed in 
ge © an airplane accident. His wife stays with 


8" him and with his mother. She has had 

» an unsatisfactory married life, but sticks 
print! 
Apr 
s del 


“THE SACRED FLAME” AT THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


through a sense of duty. Maurice’s 
brother, Colin, comes from Central Ameri- 
ca and falls in love with Maurice’s wife. 
Mrs. Tabret sees it; so does Nurse Way- 
land, who, in her way, loves Maurice. 

After a very emotional evening, Maurice 
goes to bed and is found dead next morn- 
ing. After all had decided it was a natural 
death, Nurse Wayland voices her sus- 
picions that it was murder. She suspects 
Maurice’s wife, because she knows of her 
love for Colin, and also knows she is going 
to have a child by him. 

Then Mrs. Tabret confesses that she has 
given Maurice an overdose of chloralin 
because she had promised him that if it 
ever became unbearable to him she would 
help him out of it. Nurse Wayland con- 
sents to sign the death certificate. And 
Mrs. Tabret is vindicated. 

Others in the cast include William 
Brenton as Maurice, Harry Mervis as 
Mrs. Tabret’s old sweetheart, Ellen Root 
as Nurse Wayland, Katherine Krug as 
Maurice’s wife and Kent Smith as Colin. 

NOTES 

Miss Helen Parker, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Museum Instruction, has been 
granted a leave of absence until May, 1931, 
to take charge of the educational work in 
the Honolulu Academy of Art, Honolulu. 
Miss Helen Mackenzie has been appointed 
Acting Head of the Department. 

Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond has gener- 
ously advanced her gift of $10,000, payable 
in June, 1931, to February, 1931, providing 
for the Anna Louise Raymond Fourth Year 
Resident Fellowship in the School of the 
Art Institute. 


} WOOD BAS-RELIEF. COPTIC, 6TH CENTURY A.D. PURCHASED FROM THE ORRIN W. POTTER FUND 


foo 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON : Cl 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE IN THE HOME AND IN DRESS 


(Stereopticon Lectures.) 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. f 
Apri 6—Early American, Colonial, and Spanish. 13—Empire and Victorian. 20—The Ga May 
Nineties and the Dawn of the New Century. 27—L’Art Moderne. 
May 4—The Loveliest Gardens I Have Seen. 11—The Outdoor Living Room (a demonstration 
B. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
TuEspays, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Assisted by George Buehr. 
Aprrit 7—Rhythmic Drawing. 14—Cubic Drawing. 21—Expressionism in Drawing. 28—Firy 
Steps in Drawing the Landscape. The 
5—Summer Garden Sketching. 12—Aerial Perspective. weekl: 
. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Tuurspays, 12:15 To 12:45 pw dollar 
REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Occasionally these talks will be given in Fullerton Hall, Mr. Bueh specia 
alternating with Mr. Watson as speaker. lectur 
Apru. 2—The Guelph Treasure. 9—Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings. 16—Ca’ be pre 
negie International Exhibition of Paintings. 23—Contemporary European Artis collect 
Represented in the Permanent Collections. 30—11th Annual International Water Col The 
Exhibition. 
May 7—11th Annual International Water Color Exhibition. p PERI 
D. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS. Fripays, 10:15 a.m. To 12:00 Noon. This class a 
tinues the work of the past three years and is slightly in advance of the work of the new Tuesda ” 


morning class for novices, chiefly drawing from the model in half-hour and one-hour poss THE _ 

April 3, 10, 17, 24. May I, 8. ' ae 
E. THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART (Stereopticon Lectures) ee 

THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M 

VIC 


Aprit_ 2—Monsalvat, a Real Journey to the Shrine of the Holy Grail. 9—The Rise and Fall of th 
Moor in Spain. 16—Venice, the Pearl of the Adriatic. 23—The Enjoyment of Modern Sculp) THE } 
ture. 30—The Enjoyment of Modern Architecture. *. 
May 7—The World’s Greatest Flower Painters. 


F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS. Fripays, 12:19 
TO 12:45 P.M. Occasionally these talks will be given in Fullerton Hall, Mr. Buehr alternatin 
with , 4 Watson as speaker. 

Aprit 3—The George Inness Collection. 1to—Early American Painters. 17—The Guelp! 

Treasure. 24—Bronze Sculptures. 

May 1—Marble Sculptures. 8—Wood Carving. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Fesruary 1—Aprit 30—Fine Prints of All Periods. Galleries 14, 16, 17. 
FEBRUARY I—APRIL 30—Prints from The Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 1! 
Marcu 10—Aprit 21—European Paintings from the Carnegie International Exhibitioe! 
Galleries G52-G6o. 
Marcu 14—May 3—Prints and Drawings by Rodolphe Bresdin. Gallery 12. air 
Marcu 31—Aprit 20—The Guelph Treasure. Gallery M6. p SKETC 
Aprit 1—JuNne 1—Pottery made at Hull House. The Children’s Museum. F ty 
Aprit 1—June 1—Loan Exhibition of Modern Textiles. The Children’s Museum. b 
Aprit 1—June 1—Pillar Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection of Japanes) “CONT 
Prints. Gallery H5. ls 
30—May 31—Eleventh International Exhibition of Water Colors. Galleri *A 
G52-G6o. March 
THE KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
OpentnG Marcu 31, 1931 
THE SACRED FLAME, by W. Somerset Maugham. Nightly except Monday. Matine TI 
Friday and on Thursday, April 2. Tickets: $2.00, $1.50 and $.75 (balcony) the ho 
with a $.25 discount on each ticket to Art Institute Members on the $2.00 and $1. serving 
seats. Reservations may be made by telephone. Call Central 4030. 2 to 4: 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS, 1:30 P.M. TO 2:20 P.M. Mr. Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 
\priL 4—Spring Sketching (chalk talk). 11—Painters of Spring (stereopticon). 18—Tree Draw- 
ings (chalk talk). 25—The World’s Best Painters of Trees (stereopticon). 
May 2—Painting Water x Shy (chalk talk). g—The World’s Great Marine Paintings (stereop- 
ticon). 16—Summer Sketching (a demonstration). 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There is a 
special fee for the sketch class and the Tuesday evening class. In addition to the regular series of 
lectures the Department arranges gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will 
be provided for school groups who wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of the 
collections or for study of some particular field. Guide service for visitors may also be arranged. 

The following schedule of lectures will begin on March 30 and continue through June 6: 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND ITS BACKGROUND. Mownpays at 11:00 Miss Clark. A survey 
of the great styles of interior architecture and their furnishings, illustrated with slides and the 
period rooms and furniture in the Art Institute collections. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays art 6:30. Miss Upton. Ten talks on cur- 


rent exhibitions, supplemented with some of the permanent collections. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Tuespays at 11:30. Miss Upton. A repetition of the 


Monday evening course. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. Tuespays From 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Mackenzie. A survey course which 
will continue with Renaissance sculpture and architecture in Italy, and painting in North 
Europe. The fee is $6.50 for the quarter. 


ART CENTERS OF ENGLAND. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. The architecture, 
painting and sculpture to be found in England will be presented so as to form a background 
for travel in that country, and provide a fuller and more intelligent appreciation of them. For 
those who have been abroad these lectures will afford pleasant retrospect. 


THE HISTORY OF ART as a means of esthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. 
Four lectures on modern American painting, architecture, and sculpture will be followed by 
six lectures which will review the great masterpieces of art throughout its history. 


TALKS FOR THE CHILDREN. Saturpays at 9:15. Miss Mackenzie. Eight talks on American 
art from the Colonial days up to the present. An opportunity for the children to learn about 
their own background in architecture, sculpture, painting. and the minor arts. Free to all 
children. From April 4 to May 23. 


| SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays 10:00 To 12:00. Mrs. Burnham. 


lhis class affords an opportunity for those unable to attend a professional art school to draw or 
to paint from the costumed model. The fee for the course is $10.00. 


“CONTEMPORARY PAINTING. Mownpays From 2:15 To 4:15. Asst. Prof. Driscoll. A study 


of post-impressionism and present tendencies. 


*A University College Course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit. First meeting 
March 30. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, 
serving table d’héte and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 
2 to 4:45. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. 
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GOVERNING MEMBERS 


Georce B. Harrincron Miss Atice F. 
Acsert H. WetTEN 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR FEBRUARY, 1931 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of addrg 
to Guy U. Young, Manager Membership Department. 


Arthur L. Allais T. Weller Kimball 

Mrs. Walter Ayer Mrs. Clarence H. Martin 
Mrs. F. Bregowsky Mrs. Chester C. McCullough 
Mrs. Walter L. Cherry Alfred William Miller 

Mrs. Sterling B. Cramer Mrs. Albert C. Nordquist 
Dr. Edgar A. Degenhardt Mrs. C. Eugene Pfister 
Miss Hortense E. Dickinson Mrs. John L. Porter 

Mrs. W. D. Dotterrer Jacob Schue 

John L. Fuhrman Mrs. Milton R. Simon 

Miss Marie Fulcher Miss Irene M. Swain 

Mrs. James D. Fulton Mrs. W. G. Tennant 

Mrs. Thomas F. Geraghty Mrs. Schuyler Baldwin Terry 
Mrs. Edouard T. Goven Mrs. John B. Thomas 

J. Emil Hemman John C. Vanek 

Mrs. Frederick Herrschner Miss Helen K. Vigeant 
Emmett M. Jones Mrs. Osmund Vinje 

H. L. Judd John Taylor Wilson 

Miss Ruth Marie Ketler 


“BOATS ON A VILLAGE SHORE.”” DRAWING BY RODOLPHE 
BRESDIN. LENT BY J. B. NEUMANN 
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